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REMEDIAL WORK IN READING— PART I 



C.J 



ANDERSON and ELDA MERTON 
Stoughton, Wisconsin 



Much of the weakness in our methods of teaching reading is due 
to our system of mass instruction which does not attempt to dis- 
cover the sources of the reading ailments of individuals, but which 
prescribes a patent nostrum that, it is hoped, will cure all reading 
ills. The study here presented is an attempt at a more exact and 
individual diagnosis of such ills and a record of an experiment 

TABLE I 

Classification of Errors Made by Third-Grade Pupils 

While Reading Gray's Oral-Reading Test 



Types or Eerohs 





School 




South 


West 


East 


Central 


14 


34 


33 


57 


12 


39 


42 


32 


7 


18 


28 


18 


12 


50 


96 


62 


5 


11 


2 


12 


2 


10 


8 


13 


5 


16 


19 


25 


8 


24 


36 


22 


1 


8 


19 


10 


1 


5 


7 


8 


1 


6 


4 


4 


1 
2 




6 
6 


2 
11 


5 


11 
3 


12 

2 




2 




85 


240 


306 


278 


9 


23 


31 


28 


9.4 


10.4 


9.8 


9.9 



Peecentaoe 



Repetitions 

Insertions 

Omissions 

Substitutions 

Mispronunciations 

Accent 

Portions omitted 

Portions inserted 

Omissions not changing 
meaning 

Additions not changing 
meaning 

Vowel sounds 

Confusing letters not gov- 
erned by rule 

Wrong syllables 

Repetitions to correct errors. 

Not attempted 

Total errors 

Number of pupils in grade 
Average errors 



15 

14 
8 

24 
3 
4 
7 

10 



carried out in attempting their cure. The specific problem is how 
to discover and overcome oral- and silent-reading defects so as to 
increase both the speed of reading and the quality or degree of 
comprehension of the reading. 
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During the past two years various standard reading tests, 
including the Jones, Thorndike, Monroe, and Gray, have been 
given. The data obtained from these tests were used to ascertain 
what the typical oral- and silent-reading errors of the pupils of 
the local schools were. This information was needed for the solution 
of the problem given above. Table I illustrates the types of errors 
and the method of tabulation of this material for each school. The 
table shows the errors made in oral reading using the Gray test for 
the third grade only. 

An analysis of the results of the Monroe and the Thorndike 
tests brought out the following typical errors of silent reading: 

TABLE II 



Error 




Percentage 



1. Meager meaning vocabulary 

2. Inability to find the essential idea 

3. Omission of part of idea due to short unit of visual recog- 

nition 

4. Giving general thought instead of specific answer, or 

specific instances instead of general thought, i.e., in- 
ability to get definite information from material read 

5. Inaccuracy due to carelessness or haste 

6. Failure to note carefully small words or key words . . . 

7. Failure to differentiate between words somewhat similar 

in spelling 

8. Substitution of pupil's own thought for that in para- 

graph 

9. Inability to think logically in response to question 



33 
19 

14 



13 
4 
4 



In addition to these errors, the following defects were recorded 
by teachers when the silent reading of individual pupils was under 
observation : 

10. Reading word by word rather than by thought groups. 

11. Vocalization and lip movement. 

12. Using finger to follow line. 

13. Short span of attention, resulting in loss of place, omission, and repeti- 
tion of words. 

14. Slow rate of silent reading. 

The errors listed above are not always distinct and independent. 
The failure to note carefully small words or key words may result in 
the omission of part of an idea. Slow reading rate is due to reading 
word by word, meager reading vocabulary, etc. Nevertheless, they 
differ enough to warrant a separate classification. 

The next step in the solution of our problem was to discover the 
underlying cause of each error and apply the proper remedial 
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measures. This work was undertaken by a "special help" teacher. 
One such teacher was employed for four school buildings containing 
the pupils of the first six grades. In each building a small room 
was available for this special work so that disturbing influences 
were eliminated. The schedule provided for three half-day sessions 
per week for each building, a rotating program covering a two- 
weeks' period being used in order to equalize the time distribution. 

The teacher had available the data obtained from the Gray 
test which was given preliminary to this special work. There was 
also on record the diagnosis of defects obtained from the Thorndike, 
Monroe, and Jones' tests. The data obtained from these tests were 
the basis for selecting the children who were most in need of special 
instruction. 

The method of procedure varied. Some pupils received three 
periods of special work each week, others only one or two. The 
recitation periods ranged from twenty to forty minutes in length, 
varying according to the particular needs of the pupil. Part of the 
work was carried on with individuals and part with groups of three 
or four. The teacher of each pupil was consulted; the physical 
record, home environment, nativity, nurse's report, and the record 
made in other studies were considered. 

The reports which follow describe the experimental work given 
to the following types of poor readers: 

Case "A" — A fluent oral reader who comprehends but Httle of what is read 
silently. 

Case "B" — A second-grade child who is "retarded" and cannot read primer 
material. 

Case "C" — A pupil in the fourth grade unable to read primer material — a 
case of age promotion. 

Case "D" — A pupil who repeats in reading. 

Case "E" — A child of foreign parentage who is handicapped in his reading 
because of meager vocabulary. 

Case "F" — A pupil in the sixth grade "retarded" in reading. 



The Fluent Oral Reader Who Comprehends Nothing Read Silently 

Case "A" is that of a fourth-grade girl described by her teacher 
as slow and indifferent. She was given the Gray Oral- and Silent- 
Reading Tests in December. Her oral record given in Table III 
shows that she was somewhat below the standard for her grade. 
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TABLE HI 



Number of Paragraph 


Total Number of Errors 


Rate in Words per Second 


I 


1 
2 
1 

3 
5 
9 


2.40 


H 


2.22 


HI 


2.45 


IV 


1.90 


V 


1.17 


VI 


1.16 


VII 


0.76 







Score of Case "A" 41.25. 

Standard Score for Grade IV 47. 



Although Table III indicates that Case "A" can read orally with 
a fair degree of speed and fluency, the silent-reading record given in 
Table IV tells another story. 

TABLE IV 



Seueciion 


Standard 
Rate 


Case 
"A" 
Rate 


Standard 

QOALITY 


Case "A" QuALiTir 




Repro- 
duction 


Ques- 
tions 


Quality 


"Tiny Tad" 
Grades II and III. 


Grade II, 1.50 


1.11 


Grade II, 32 











Grade HI, 2.30 


Grade III, 37 


"The Grasshoppers" 
GradesIV, V, VI. 


Grade IV, 2.20 


1.05 


Grade IV, 29 












During the silent-reading test the girl used lip movement, which 
showed that she was reading all of the words. Nevertheless, she was 
unable to recall a single idea in the selection. The "word at a time" 
method employed was responsible for the slow rate in both selec- 
tions. 

The ability of Case "A" to handle the reading material used in 
her reading class was determined. The following material was 
chosen from the Merrill Fourth Reader, p. 57, for this purpose. 

The Buckwheat 

When you pass a field of buckwheat after a thunderstorm, you will often 
find it looking blackened and singed, as if a flame of fire had swept over it. Peas- 
ants say, "The lightning has caused this." But why did the lightning blacken the 
buckwheat? 

I will tell you what I heard from the sparrow, who was told by an old willow 
tree standing near a field of buckwheat. It was a large, imposing old willow 
tree, although somewhat crippled by old age and split in the middle; grass and 
a bramble-bush grew in the cleft. The tree was bending down its branches so 
that they nearly touched the ground, hanging down like long green hair. 
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In all the neighboring fields grew corn, and also oats — splendid oats indeed — 
which looked, when they were ripe, like many little yellow canary birds on a 
branch. The corn was lovely to look at, and many of the very largest and best 
ears were hanging down as if to show their humility. 

Close by, right opposite the old willow tree, was a field of buckwheat. The 
buckwheat did not bend down like the corn, but stood proudly and stiffly upright. 

The girl was instructed to read the selection silently for the 
purpose of getting the thought well enough to reproduce it later. 
The results are as follows : 

Rate in words per second, 1.05. 

Lip movement, marked. 

Reproduction: "When you pass by the buckwheat, you see corn. If you pass 
by, you will hear a sparrow." 

Answers to specific questions: Eight questions asked, one answered, and that 
incorrectly. 

Question: How did the oats look when ripe? 

Her reply: "They looked good." 

Correct reply: They looked like little canary birds on a branch. 

To discover if mechanics of reading was causing the difficulty, 
she was asked to read the same material orally. She read fluently 
and with expression at the rate of 1.01 words per second, making 
only four errors, as follows : 

"Singed" pronounced "sing-d." 
"Peasants" pronounced "pleasants." 
"Canary" pronounced "can'ary." 
"Humility" pronounced "hum'ility." 

The diagnosis of this case was as follows: Knowledge of the 
rudimentary mechanics permitted her to read material far beyond 
her comprehension. She read words as names and not as symbols 
of ideas. The problem was plainly that of training her to read for 
content. 

Remedial lessons consisted of the silent reading of paragraphs cut 
from second- and third-grade readers. One thirty-five minute 
lesson a week was given for six weeks. Seven lessons were given 
during this time inasmuch as two were given during the first week in 
April. From five to seven paragraphs were used in each lesson. 
The first paragraph read was very short containing few separate 
thoughts. Each succeeding paragraph, being slightly longer, pro- 
vided for gradual growth in the ability to get meanings from the 
page. 
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Meanings of words rather than the way they were pronounced 
and phrases as thought units rather than words were emphasized. 
Nothing was said of Hp movement or rate. The purpose of the 
reading was to secure an understanding of the content of the 
paragraph. 

After she had given a reproduction of the "story" and had 
answered a number of specific questions about it, she was asked 
to reread the selection in search of any thoughts she had overlooked 
during the first reading. She then gave a second reproduction. 
This last reproduction was, no doubt, largely a result of the specific 
questions. Nevertheless, it was valuable in training the pupil to 
see the richness of content in the selection. 

The material increased in difficulty as the lessons went on, 
involving more and more difficult words and more complicated 
phrasing. A complete record was kept of the work accomplished 
in each lesson. A sample, taken from the record for April IS, is 
given below to illustrate the girl's response as well as the material 
used. Selections were cut from the Howe Third Reader. 

The first and last paragraphs are reported below in detail in order 
to show the kind of material used and the increase in amount and 
quality of reproduction during the instruction period which ex- 
tended from March 18 to May 2. The material read during this 
period had not been standardized; therefore, it is impossible to 
place a quantitative value upon the growth in quality. That there 
was a decided growth is evidenced by the fact that in March, 
Case "A" was reading short selections of from 17 to 40 words each 
in a second-grade reader with difficulty, while in May she was read- 
ing selections of over ISO words in length from a fourth-grade 
reader and was reproducing the thought with a high degree of 
accuracy. During this period no mention was made of lip move- 
ment. The girl evidently discovered for herself that lip movement 
interfered with ability to read in thought units, for, after April 29, 
her record shows a complete elimination of it. 

Portion of lesson recorded for April 15. Paragraph I, 16 words: 

Fair and fresh dawned the morning. The warm sunlight streamed in through 
the window. Irene awoke. 

First reproduction: "It was fair and fresh. And the sunlight streamed 
in through the window, and Irene awoke." 
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Answers to specific questions: 

How did the morning dawn? 

"Fair and fresh." 

What streamed in through the window? 

"The sunlight." 

What did Irene do? 

"She awoke." 
Second reproduction: "It was fair and fresh in the dawn of the morning. 
And the warm sunlight shown in through the window, and Irene awoke." 

Paragraph V, 78 words : 

Down the mountain side came a brook, jumping and leaping over the rocks 
on its way. Down, down, down it came, running swiftly as it passed the little 
fir-tree. 

"Stop, little brook," called the tree; "Why do you always hurry so? I want 
to talk to you." 

"I can't stop," cried the brook. "Don't you see that I am tumbling down 
hill?" 

And on went the brook, until it reached the green fields. There it ran more 
slowly. 

First reproduction: "Down the mountain came a brook, jumping and leaping 
over the rocks to its way. It went down and passed the fir-tree. And the fir-tree 
said, 'Stop, Brook. I want to talk with you.' But the brook said that he was 
tumbling down the hill. And the fir-tree said, 'Why are you in such a hurry all 
the time?' When the brook got further it ran slowly-er." 
Specific questions with answers: 

What came down the mountain side? 

"A brook." 

How did it come down? 

"Jumping and leaping." 

How did it run as it passed the fir-tree? 

"It ran in a hurry." 

What did the fir-tree ask the brook? 

"He asked why he was in such a hurry." 

What did the brook answer? 

"He said he was tumbling down hill." 

When did the brook run more slowly? 

"When it got further." 
Second reproduction: "Down the mountain side a brook came jumping and 
leaping over the rocks to its way. And it ran swiftly past the fir-tree and the 
fir-tree said, 'Stop, Brook, I want to talk with you.' And the brook said, 'I can't 
stop. Don't you see I'm tumbling down hill?' The fir-tree said, 'Why are you 
in such a hurry all the time?' When the brook reached the green fields it ran 
more slowly." 
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On May 2, 1919, the Gray Oral- and Silent-Reading Tests were 
repeated. Table V gives the oral-reading records in December and 
in May. It is to be noted that there is no great change in the rate, 
but the quality shows a decided improvement, bringing her score 
in this test up to 50 which is 3 points above the standard for her 
grade. This improvement is significant when it is remembered that 
no instruction was given in oral reading in these special help periods. 

TABLE V 
Gray Oral-Reading Test 





Before Practice 


After Practice 




Time 


Rate 


Errors 


Time 


Rate 




Selection 


Number of 
Seconds 


Number of Words 
Read per Second 


Number of 
Seconds 


Number of Words 
Read per Second 


Errors 


I 


20 
22 
20 
32 
51 
S3 
69 


2.40 
2.22 
2.45 
1.90 
1.17 
1.16 
0.76 


1 
2 
1 

3 
5 
9 


15 
20 
20 
30 

46 
50 
80 


3.20 
2.45 
2.45 
2.03 
1.30 
1.24 
0.66 





n 





HI 


1 


IV 





V 


1 


VI 


1 


VII 


5 


TotaL.. 


267 




21 


261 




8 



Total number of words read 382. 

Average rate before practice, 1.43; after practice. 1.46, 

Table VI gives the silent-reading records in December and in 
May. It shows a decided increase in silent-reading rate and in 
quality. In December, Case "A" was unable to reproduce a single 
thought or to answer a single question. In May she was fairly 
eflficient in reproduction ability. 

TABLE VI 

Gray Silent- Reading Test 





Rate 
Before 
Practice 


Rate 

After 

Practice 


Quality 
Before 
Practice 


Quality After Practice 


Selection 


Repro- 
duction 


Questions 


Quality 


"Tiny Tad" 

Grades II and III . . . 
"The Grasshoppers" 

GradesIV, V, VI.... 


1.11 
1.05 


1.81 
1.21 






32 
7 


60 

30 


46 
18 



This case was discontinued because of the closing of the schools. 



A Second-Grade Child Who Cannot Read Primer Material 
Case "B" is that of a second-grade boy who started work in 
the third grade this last fall but was sent back to the second grade 
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in all subjects but arithmetic shortly after school opened. He has 
intelligent American foster parents and his home environment is 
good. He is exceedingly active on the playground and talks 
intelligently when asked questions. 

This boy entered the kindergarten September 13, 1915 at the 
age of four years and eleven months. This is his fourth year in 
these schools with the exception of half the year 1917-18, when he 
attended a rural school. 

His teachers' records show the following estimates: (a) health, 
excellent; (6) conduct, good; (c) disposition, bright. His last 
teacher, however, described him as inattentive. 

His physical examination record contains the following state- 
ments about his general condition: (a) defective nasal breathing, 
{b) absent eighty days. Of these, forty-seven were in the kinder- 
garten, twenty in the first grade, and thirteen in the second grade. 

He has never been strong in any subject and has been weakest 
in reading and spelling. Special training was begun last February. 
Attention was placed in the beginning upon phonics. The boy had 
never received a grade higher than C in reading until last March 
when, after one month of special training, he received a grade of B— . 
His spelling was never other than D (failure) in his first year of 
second-grade work, and never more than C this past year until 
March when his grade was B. Although no help was given in 
spelling in the special help periods, the phonetic training received 
in reading did not confine its benefits to reading only. In all other 
subjects his grades range from C to B. 

This boy was eight years and four months of age when selected 
for special training February 12, 1919. He had taken the various 
standardized tests given to his grade during the year and he proved 
to be the slowest, most inefficient reader in his class. These records 
show that the pupil was unable to read the simplest primer material. 
Before training, his span of recognition was never more than a 
word and that word was seldom correctly given. He was unable 
to get anything out of silent reading, because he did not know his 
words. 

Table VH shows his record for the Gray Oral- Reading Test 
given December, 1918. 
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t 


9 

! 




CA 


tA 

1 
tn 


1 
11 


Portions 
Mispronounced 


II 


III 


Omissions 


I 


1 


1 


1 


5 


2 


1 


11 


0.50 



Score Case "B" 0. 

Standard Score Grade 1, 31; Grade II, 43. 



The following table shows the record for the Gray Silent-Reading 
Test given at the same time. 

TABLE VIII 





Standard 
Rate 


Case "B" 
Rate 


Standard 
Quality 


Case "B" Qualitv 


Lip 


Selection 


Repro- 
duction 


Ques- 
tions 


Quality 


MOVEUENT 


"Tiny Tad" 


1.50 


0.76 


32 





30 


15 


Marked 



This case was diagnosed as follows: The boy's difficulties in 
reading were due to a lack of familiarity with printed words and an 
utter lack of phonetic power. 

In an effort to help him overcome this handicap, instruction 
was confined to phonics for one month, and from that time on, 
consisted of a combination of phonics, oral reading and silent 
reading for rate and quality with the emphasis placed upon oral 
reading for quality. By quality is meant accuracy. The lessons 
averaged twenty-five to thirty minutes in length. The two types 
of work given and their results are shown in the following sum- 
maries. 

February 12 to March 12. Phonics (10 Lessons) 

The phonograms taught were presented in this way. A familiar 
word or some word of special interest to the boy was used as a key 
word. Without separating the word as "r-ace," the phonogram or 
"helper," as he called it, was found and circled; in the case of 
"race" the letters "ace" were circled. As many words containing 
this "helper" as could be thought of by both the boy and the 
instructor were built up. Each day a record was kept of the 
words reviewed and the number of errors made. 

During this time, 368 words were built up involving 19 phono- 
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grams. On March 13, a word test was given containing these 
words. Table IX compares this test with the one given February 18. 

TABLE IX 



Date 


Number of 
Words 


Number of 
Errors 


Percentage 
Correct 


February 18 

March 13 


55 
368 


17 
17 


69 
95 



In order to compare this boy with others in his grade, the star 
pupil selected by the teacher of the grade was given the same 
phonetic test. The results can be compared since there was no 
phonogram involved in the test which this girl had not met in the 
phonic class that year. Table X compares these pupils in detail. 

TABLE X 



Data 



Case "B" 



Star Pupil 



Rank in class 

Jones Test (1918): 

Phonetic 

Sight 

Gray Oral- Reading Test (December, 1918): 

Score 

Number of paragraphs read 

Rate in words per second reading Paragraph I . 

Errors in reading Paragraph I 

Phonetic test of words 

March 13, 1919 (368 words) 



Low 

47 
59 




0.50 
11 
95 + per cent 
17 errors 



Very high 

100 
98 

51^ 
7 

3.00 

92 + per cent 
27 errors 



To prove that this work in word analysis functioned in oral 
reading the Gray Oral-Reading Test was given a second time on 
March 14. Considering the fact that the boy had had no special 
help in oral reading. Table XI shows a remarkable change. 



TABLE XI 



o S 

i 


1 


1 


i 

H 
CO 


S o 


ki 


PoMiONS Mispronounced 


ll 


in 


Accent 


Omissions 


Vowel 
Sounds 


I 


1 


" i" " 


1 




1 

1 








3 

2 

3 

10 

15 


.96 


II.... 








- .79 


III... 




2 
4 
4 








1 

'"s" 


.75 


IV... 

v.... 


2 

1 




1 
3 


1 
1 


"i" 


2 


.43 
.31 



Score Case "B" 

Standard Score Grade ll. 



.47.50. 
.43. 
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Referring to Table VII again the following striking compari- 
sons can be made : 

1. Fewer errors in Paragraph IV of the last test than in Para- 
graph I of the first test. 

2. More rapid rate in Paragraph III of the last test than in 
Paragraph I of the first test. 

3. The total number of errors for the first three paragraphs of 
the last test is 8; of the first paragraph of the first test is 11. 

4. The pupil's score for the last test is 4J/^ points above the 
standard for his grade while it was in the first test. 

5. The types of errors have changed in several cases. The 
columns "Not Attempted" and "Insertions" are not needed in the 
last test. The columns "Repetitions to Correct Errors" and 
"Vowel Sounds" are added. Six errors were due to the confusion of 
vowel sounds. 

March 14 to May 15. Reading (26 Lessons) 

Each of the twenty-six lessons given from March 14 to May IS 
included four distinct kinds of work with emphasis placed upon oral 
reading for quality and content: 

1. Word recognition. 

2. Oral reading for quality and content. 

3. Silent reading for rate and quality. 

4. Oral reading for rate. 

1. Word recognition. — This drill, given at the beginning of each 
lesson, included (a) words missed in previous lessons; {b) new 
words to be met in the advanced reading lesson. 

Both new and review words were written upon the board. As a 
word was pronounced correctly, the boy erased it. In this way, only 
the difficult words remained on the board and were given special 
attention. They were not erased until they could be given cor- 
rectly. These words were listed and became the review words of 
the succeeding lesson. 

2. Oral reading for quality and content. — By quality is meant the 
number of errors rather than pitch, expression, articulation, etc. 
No attention was called to the latter; however, the improvement 
was marked. At the close of the story parts of special interest 
were discussed and characters compared. 

A careful record was kept of the number and kinds of errors 
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made each day. This record covers a period from March 14, 1919, 
to May 16, 1919. The selections increased in difficulty, the reading 
material being selected from a primer in March, from Progressive 
Road to Reading, Book One, in April, and from Progressive Road to 
Reading, Book Two, in May. The number of words read per day 
increased from 48 on March 14 to 637 on May 15, certain interven- 
ing lessons containing even a greater number. 

The four most common errors of this pupil as shown by Table XI 
and also by the records kept during the period of instruction were 
repetitions of words or phrases, repetitions to correct errors, 
omissions, and substitutions. Table XII shows to what extent 
these difficulties were overcome. 



TABLE XII 



Type op Error 


Primer 
4,356 Words 


Book One 
7,889 Words 


Book Two 
2,571 Words 




Total 
Errors 


Number of 
Errors 


Total 
Errors 


Number of 
Errors 


Total 
Errors 


Number of 
Errors 


Repetitions 

Omissions 

Substitutions 

Repetitions to 
correct errors . . . 


18 
11 
91 

52 


1 in 242 
1 in 396 
lin 47 

lin 83 


40 

9 

178 

87 


1 in 197 
1 in 876 
lin 44 

lin 90 


6 

2 
30 

20 


1 in 428 
1 in 1,285 
lin 85 

1 in 128 



Plate I represents graphically the pupil's record in number of 
words read for each error made. Each vertical line refers to a 
separate reading selection. Thus, one lesson may cover several of 
these selections, as seen by the dates given at the bottom of the 
graph. The numbers at the left of the graph refer to the number of 
words read per error made. The continuous black line represents 
the ability of Case "B" to read material at sight. While the line 
shows no great increase, it must be kept in mind that the difficulty 
of the reading material was increasing as indicated by the double- 
headed arrows at the top of the graph. 

The broken line shows the number of words read per error using 
the same material at a later date given at the top of the graph. 
Thus, on March 27 (date given at bottom of graph) the pupil read 
a selection making one error per 29 words read as shown by the 
continuous black line. On April 7 (date given at top of graph) the 
same selection was read without preparation. The broken line 
shows that he was able to read the selection making one error in 
79 words. In this particular lesson given on April 7, the boy re- 
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-Material read at sight. Dates given below. 
• Same material at a later date given above. 
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viewed seven stories totaling 1,641 words making 24 errors, or an 
average of one error in 68 words. These same selections he read for 
the first time on March 27, March 28, and April 1, making 56 errors, 
or an average of one error in 29 words. 

Case "B" was trained to understand the graph and its meaning. 
He followed it with as much interest as the instructor. All of the 
pupils who received this special instruction were shown the meaning 
of these graphs. This furnished a strong motive for careful work. 
In some graphs the line went "over the top," i.e., beyond the upper 
margin of the paper. This was a cause for general rejoicing. 

Table XIII shows in condensed form the improvement in quality 
considering all errors. In this table as well as in Table XII no 
review lessons are included. They represent the pupil's ability to 
read sight material. 

TABLE XIII 



Grade ol Material 


Dates 


Total Number 
Words Read 


Total 
Errors 


Number of 
Errors 


Primer 


March 14-26 
March 27-May 5 
May 7-15 


4,356 
7,889 
2,571 


185 

336 

73 


1 in 23 


Book One 

Book Two 


1 in 23 
1 in 35 



3. Silent reading for rate and quality. — Pages cut from old 
primers containing interesting passages averaging about seventy 
words in length were used for this work. The child was given the 
sheet wrong side up and instructed to turn over the page and read 
silently for content at the signal, "Turn." During the reading 
both lip movement and the number of seconds required to read the 
selection were noted and recorded. A written record of the repro- 
duction and answers to specific questions was kept for purposes of 
comparison. The exercise given below illustrates the character of 
the material used for silent reading for rate and quality and the 
method of using this material. This was used after one week of 
practice in silent reading. 

The Windmill 

Once there was a big windmill. 

It went round and round. 

It gave water to the horses and the cows. 

It gave water to the sheep, too. 

One day it said, "I will stop! 

I will not go round and round." 

So the windmill was still all day. 
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Number of words, 48. 

Time required to read selection, 58 seconds. 
Rate in words read per second, . 82. 
Marked lip movement. 

Reproduction: "Once there was a big windmill. And it gave water to the 
horses, and it gave water to the cows, and it gave water to the sheep. And one 
day it said, 'I'll stop giving water.' And it was still all day." 
Specific questions with answers: 

How did the windmill go? 

"It went round and round." 

To how many kinds of animals did it give water? 

"Four kinds." 

What did it decide to do, one day? 

"To stop." 

What did it do all that day? 

"It rested all day." 

The following credit was given for this: reproduction, 64; ques- 
tions, 75 ; quality, 70. The reproduction score is secured by count- 
ing the number of words correctly reproduced from the paragraph 
read and dividing this number by the total number of words in the 
paragraph. The quality score is the average of the reproduction 
score and the score for answering questions. 

Table XIV compares the first and last lessons given in silent 
reading. It is significant when it is remembered that no emphasis 
was given to this type of reading instruction. It proves that a 
mastery of mechanics aids one in becoming a rapid intelligent silent 
reader. 

TABLE XIV 





Book 


Selection 


Rate in 

WOEDS 
PER 

Second 


Qdality Score 


Lip 

Move- 
ment 


Oral 


Date 


Page 


Number 

of 
Words 


Repro- 
duction 


Ques- 
tions 


QuaUty 


Rate 


March 19. 
May 15... 


Elson 

Primer 
Elson 

Primer 


54 

72 


48 
69 


0.80 
1.15 


62 
74 


62 
100 


62 
87 


Marked 
None 


0.92 
1.56 



4. Oral reading for rate. — ^At the close of each lesson the para- 
graph used for silent reading was read orally. The rate, no doubt, 
was influenced by the previous silent reading of the selection and, 
for that reason, cannot be compared with the silent-reading rates; 
but it may be used for comparison of oral rates from lesson to 
lesson. The first and the last records made are also shown in Table 
XIV under the column headed "Oral Rate." 
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The Gray Oral- and Silent-Reading Tests were given for the 
last time in this lesson. Table XV contains the oral-reading record. 

TABLE XV 






IZtg 



Sg 



Zi-S 



Portions Mispronoiihced 



I 



wsa 



II 



III 



I .... 
II ... 
Ill .. 

IV... 

V ... 

VI .. 
VII.. 
VIII. 



2 
3 



1 



1 

U 

y2 






1.60 
1.53 
1.40 
0.98 
0.83 
0.77 
0.60 



11 0.52 



Score Case "B" 50. 

Standard Score Grade H 43. 

Where two or three distinct errors were made in one word, a fraction such as $ or i was used to 
record the value of the error so that the total value of the errors in a single word would always equal one. 

When compared with the record contained in Table VII, this 
record shows the result of exercises which had for their aim the 
mastery of mechanics. To become an intelligent reader a child's 
attention must be freed from the mechanics. This boy is now ready 
for a new kind of training, namely, silent reading for content. He 
is also ready for exercises which will improve his rate. 

His silent-reading record is shown in Table XVI. Contrast this 
record with that shown in Table VIII. 

TABLE XVI 





Standakd 
Rate 


Case "B" 
Rate 


Standakd 

QCAUTY 


Case "B" QtJALmr 


Lip 


Selection 


Repro- 
duction 


Ques- 
tions 


Quality 


Move- 
ment 


"Tiny Tad".... 


1.50 


1.25 


32 


12 


60 


36 


None 



A comparison shows: (1) Rate almost doubled; (2) Quality 
more than doubled and 4 points above the standard for his grade; 
(3) Lip movement eliminated. 

Cjise "B" was promoted to the third grade. During the coming 
year emphasis will be placed on silent reading. 

{To he concluded,) 



